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ABSTRACT Do agency and communion strivings provide functionally 
similar but predictively independent pathways to enhanced well-being? 
We tested this idea via a year-long study of 493 diverse community adults. 
Our process model, based on self-determination and motive disposition 
theories, fit the data well. First, the need for achievement predicted initial 
autonomous motivation for agentic (work and school) role-goals and the 
need for intimacy predicted felt autonomy for communal (relationship 
and parenting) goals. For both agentic and communal goals, autonomous 
motivation predicted corresponding initial expectancies that predicted 
later goal attainment. Finally, each type of attainment predicted im- 
proved adjustment or role-satisfaction over the year. Besides being similar 
across agency and communion, the model was also similar across race 
and gender, except that the beneficial effects of communal goal attain- 
ment were stronger for high need for intimacy women and Blacks. Im- 
plications for agency/communion theories, motivation theories, and 
theories of well-being are discussed. 


Agency and communion are thought to represent two fundamental 
modalities of human existence. According to Bakan (1966), agency 
refers to the organism as a separate individual, whereas communion 
entails participation of the individual in a larger social unit of 
which he or she is a part. Agency manifests itself in self-assertion, 
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self-protection, mastery, self-promotion, and self-expansion. In 
contrast, communion manifests itself in cooperation, solidarity, 
openness, caring, intimacy, and connection with others. Bakan 
maintained that both agency and communion are essential modes 
of functioning for humans and produce distinct ways of being 
and behaving across the multiple contexts of people’s lives. And 
indeed, the agency-communion distinction has yielded much infor- 
mation about the dynamics of human lives (Horowitz et al., 2006; 
McAdams, Hoffman, Mansfield, & Day, 1996; Pohlman, 2001). 

The present year-long study examines the goal-striving process 
within social roles that are inherently agentic (i.e., student and 
worker) versus communal (i.e., parent and partner) in nature. Us- 
ing data from a large, representative sample of young community 
adults, we expect to find that agentic and communal goal strivings 
provide parallel pathways to enhanced well-being. In other words, 
the two types of goal attainment should be largely uncorrelated and 
should have independent main effects upon positive outcomes. This 
is consistent with Bakan’s (1966) argument that agency and com- 
munion are equally essential for health and well-being and also with 
self-determination theory’s proposal (Deci & Ryan, 2000) that 
relatedness is a unique psychological need that affects well-being 
independently of autonomy and competence needs (Sheldon, Elliott, 
Kim, & Kasser, 2001). 

Importantly, the hypothesis that agency and communion goals 
are uncorrelated and provide functionally independent routes to en- 
hanced well-being is not uncontroversial, from a role-theoretical and 
life-span perspective. For example, work-life balance theorists (i.e., 
Adams, King, & King, 1996; Grant-Vallone & Donaldson, 2001) 
emphasize the conflicting demands and presses applied by agentic 
and communal life tasks, demands said to cause many difficulties for 
people. Such conflicts may be particularly salient for young adults 
(as in our sample), who, in their 20s, are expected to develop both 
career competence and find a satisfying life partner, according to 
prevalent social clocks and age-graded norms (Arnett, 2006; Lang, 
Reschke, & Neyer, 2006; Modell, 1989). Because time and energy are 
scarce (i.e., zero-sum) resources (Chapman, Ingersoll-Dayton, & 
Neal, 1994), young adults may be forced to emphasize some activ- 
ities at the expense of others (i.e., work success may come at the 
expense of relationship success). If this is true, agentic and commu- 
nal goal attainment may correlate negatively with one another; also, 
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those who do manage to attain both types of goals may feel too 
much stress or experience too much role conflict, such that agentic 
and communal goal attainment interact in a negative way with 
respect to well-being (see Kuiper & Borowicz-Sibenik, 2005, for 
empirical support). Such an interactive proposal is echoed in 
notions that too much agency without enough communion (“un- 
mitigated agency”) or too much communion without enough agency 
(“unmitigated agency”) are problematic for human integrity (Bakan, 
1966; Helgeson, 1994; Helgeson & Fritz, 2000). 

Although agentic and communal goal pursuits may sometimes 
compete for time and energy, we did not expect that they would 
undermine each other because both types of goal attainment can 
build social capital (Leonard, 1997) and provide psychological re- 
sources that can help sustain activity in the other sphere (Deci & 
Ryan, 2000). For example, a person who develops a satisfying ro- 
mantic relationship may gain nurturance and support that can help 
him or her weather difficulties in the work domain, and a person 
with a satisfying work life may gain financial and self-developmental 
rewards that enrich his or her social life. Again, then, agency and 
communion should be largely uncorrelated and should additively 
(and not interactively) predict well-being, such that achieving both 
types of goals is optimal. 


Individual Differences in Agency and Communion Motivations 


We also sought to consider individual differences in agentic and 
communal motivations. Indeed, although Bakan argued that agency 
and communion are fundamental modalities of human existence, he 
also acknowledged that individuals vary in the strength of these ori- 
entations. Following in this tradition, we examine the influence of 
individual differences in dispositional motives for agency and 
communion on the goal striving process and its outcomes. In 
particular, we hypothesize that individuals high in agentic motive 
dispositions will feel more autonomous in pursuing their agentic goal 
strivings because such strivings better “concord” with (i.e., represent) 
their deeper personality dispositions (Sheldon, 2002, 2004; see below). 
Thus, they will better attain such strivings. Similarly, those who are 
high in communal motive dispositions will feel more autonomous in 
pursuing their communal goal strivings and thus better attain them. 
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Figure 1 
Hypothesized structural model. 


As a way of summarizing and extending the foregoing discussion, 
in the next section we briefly describe the overall path model to be 
tested (see Figure 1), in the process describing each of the specific 
study constructs. 


Assessing Agentic and Communal Motive Dispositions 


Motive dispositions are conceptualized as stable orientations 
towards particular classes of incentives in the environment. They 
are acquired individual differences with roots in early experience and 
reinforcement contingencies (McClelland, Koestner, & Weinberger, 
1989). Within the motive disposition literature, the need for achieve- 
ment and the need for intimacy are most closely aligned with the 
agency versus communion distinction (Pohlman, 2001), and thus we 
focus on them here. Achievement motivation is the desire to perform 
well in comparison with standards of excellence via self-assertion 
and the exercise of one’s capacities. In contrast, intimacy motivation 
is the desire for close personal relationships and the assimilation of 
the self with the selves of others. Thus, these two dispositions are 
well construed as potential characterological influences upon agentic 
and communal processes and outcomes (McAdams, 2001). 
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Assigning Agentic and Communal Personal Goals 


In order to concretely approach the agency-communion distinction 
and to understand how these two orientations play out in real life, we 
asked participants to generate personal goals in each of four major 
social roles: worker, student, romantic partner, and parent. We rea- 
soned that these four roles occupy a large portion of peoples’ ener- 
gies (Roberts & Donahue, 1994; Sheldon, Ryan, Rawsthorne, & 
Ilardi, 1997) and that studying the goals that people pursue within 
the four roles should provide a valuable window into their lives 
(Sheldon & Elliott, 2000). We further assumed that worker and stu- 
dent roles both exact a general social press (Murray, 1938) for agen- 
tic goals and motives and thus planned to examine work and 
education goals in combination. Also, we assumed that relationship 
and parenting roles exact a press for communal goals and motives, 
and thus we planned to examine relationship and parenting goals 
in combination. 


Considering Linkages Between Motives and Goals: 
The Role of Self-Concordance 


In addition to guiding peoples’ choices from among multiple behav- 
ioral incentives (McClelland et al., 1989), motive dispositions may 
also be thought of as influencing peoples’ selection and valuation of 
personal goals. Although McAdams (1995, 1996) has classified 
motive dispositions and conscious personal goals at the same 
“tier” of personality (i.e., the intentionality tier, as opposed to the 
trait/disposition tier and the self/life-story tier), Sheldon (2004) ar- 
gued that motive dispositions are better located at the trait/dispo- 
sition tier than the intentionality tier as they represent chronic 
features of personality that may or may not result in conscious in- 
tentions. This potential disconnect suggests that although motives 
will tend to give rise to corresponding goals, they do not, necessarily; 
thus, the motive-goal linkage is variable and worthy of study 
(Emmons, 1989; Emmons & McAdams, 1991). 

In fact, considerable recent research has proceeded from this as- 
sumption, testing causal path models in which motive dispositions 
predict personal goal adoption, which, in turn, predicts outcomes. For 
example, Elliott and Church (1997) showed that fear-of-failure motive 
predicted avoidance goal adoption and that need for achievement 
predicted approach goal adoption and further showed that these goals 
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mediated the motive effects upon downstream outcomes (see Elliott, 
1999). Elliott and McGregor (1999) also showed that motive dispo- 
sitions predict type of academic goals, which, in turn, predict out- 
comes such as test anxiety and exam performance. The general 
assumption is that motive dispositions ‘‘energize” the corresponding 
goals, such that the goals become the concrete representatives of the 
motive in action. Thus, in such models, the goal variables are assumed 
to mediate fully the initial effects of the motive variables. We tested 
this assumption in the current model (see Figure 1). 

In order to consider specifically the link between motive disposi- 
tions and personal goals, we employed the self-concordance concept 
(Sheldon, 2002, 2004; Sheldon & Elliott, 1999), which represents an 
application of self-determination theory (Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000) 
to the domain of idiographic personal goals. ‘“‘Self-concordance”’ is 
defined empirically as the extent to which people pursue goals for 
autonomous reasons (i.e., for reasons of interest and identification), 
versus controlled reasons (i.e., for reasons of external and internal 
pressure). Conceptually, self-concordance is defined as the extent to 
which one’s goals match more stable features of one’s personality,— 
that is, one’s needs, traits, and dispositions (Sheldon, 2002, 2004). 
Selecting the “right” goals for oneself is thought to be a difficult 
self-perceptual task that some people perform better than others 
(Sheldon, 2004; Wilson, 2002). 

Applying this conceptual definition, we hypothesized that agentic 
participants in the current study (i.e., those higher in the need for 
achievement) would experience greater self-concordance for their 
agentic (i.e., work and school) goals, and that communal participants 
(i.e., those higher in the need for intimacy) would experience greater 
self-concordance for their communal (i.e., relationship and parenting) 
goals. When people’s motives and goals match, then the goals well 
represent the underlying personality dispositions of the striver, and 
thus the striver should perceive those goals as more self-concordant. 

Notably, we kept autonomous and controlled goal motivations 
separate because discriminative patterns can emerge (see Sheldon & 
Elliott, 1998; Powers, Koestner, & Zuroff, 2007). As can be seen in 
the figure, we predicted positive associations between the two motive 
dispositions and felt autonomy for the corresponding goal. This is 
consistent with the reasoning based on the self-concordance model 
described above. What about the association between motive dispo- 
sitions and felt controlledness for the corresponding goal? On the 
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one hand, controlled motivation is a form of motivation, and motive 
dispositions might energize all forms of motivation regarding corre- 
sponding goals, both adaptive and less adaptive forms. From this 
perspective, there should be a positive association. On the other 
hand, if the goal really matches one’s motive disposition, then 
perhaps one should feel less controlled or “forced”? in that goal, 
such that there would be a negative association. Because of these two 
counteracting possibilities, we do not offer a specific prediction for 
this link but will freely estimate it in our model. Finally, as shown in 
Figure 1, we expected that motive dispositions would energize goals 
within their own domain, but not within other domains. Thus, we 
constrained the paths from the intimacy motive to autonomous and 
controlled motivation for agentic goals to 0, as well as the paths from 
the achievement motive to autonomous and controlled motivation 
for communal goals. 


From Goals to Outcomes: A Common Process Model 


The paths in the model leading away from autonomous and con- 
trolled goal motivation are partially based on prior research findings 
concerning the self-concordance model and on longitudinal goal 
research more generally (Sheldon & Elliott, 1999, 2000). For both 
agentic and communal goals, we assumed that autonomous goal 
motivation would predict positive initial expectancies; in other 
words, participants should expect to do better on goals motivated 
by identification and enjoyment. For similar reasons as above, we 
were unsure whether to predict paths from controlled motivation to 
initial expectancies. Controlled motivation may reflect ambivalence 
or internal resistance, thus negatively predicting expectancies, which 
would be consistent with some prior self-concordance research 
(Sheldon & Elliott, 1999), or it may positively predict expectancies 
because strong controlled motivation also reflects strong motivation, 
at least initially (Sheldon & Elliott, 1998). Because of these two 
counteracting possibilities, we do not offer a specific prediction for 
this link but, instead, will freely estimate it in our model. 

Next in the model, and consistent with many prior studies con- 
cerning goal-expectancies and self-efficacy more generally (Bandura, 
1989; Sheldon & Elliott, 1999), positive initial expectancies should 
predict higher goal attainment over time. Finally, also consistent 
with prior research, goal attainment over the striving period should 
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predict enhanced role satisfaction and adjustment (both positive 
well-being and distress) at the end of that period (Brunstein, 1993; 
Sheldon & Elliott, 1999, 2000). We also specified that changes in role 
satisfaction would themselves predict improved well-being and lower 
distress, consistent with past role-based research (Sheldon et al., 1997). 
Thus, we hypothesize that the effects of goal attainment on adjust- 
ment are both direct and indirect via increased role satisfaction. 


Interactions Between Motives and Goal Attainment 


Although they are not included in the Figure 1 model, we also tested 
for interactions between motive dispositions and goal-attainment. 
Brunstein, Schultheiss, and Grassman (1998) found that attaining 
goals consistent with agency and communion motives predicted in- 
creased daily well-being; in other words, people’s happiness was best 
served when they succeeded at goals that matched their motive 
dispositions (see also Brunstein, Schultheiss, & Maier, 1999). Thus, 
we expected that the need for achievement might interact with the 
attainment of agency goals to predict increases in agency role 
satisfaction and general well-being and that the need for intimacy 
might interact with the attainment of communion goals to predict 
increases in communal role satisfaction and general well-being. 


Generalizability of the Model Across Race and Gender 


Because of our large and racially diverse sample (described below), 
we were also able to examine the extent to which the model gener- 
alizes across male and female participants, and across White and 
Black participants. This allowed us to evaluate the robustness of our 
guiding conceptual model and, at the same time, to evaluate the ex- 
tent to which meaningful and interpretable differences emerge 
among these different groups. Regarding gender, there is consider- 
able evidence that women are higher in communal motives and thus 
may benefit more from attaining communal goals (Abele, 2003; 
Fritz, Nugurney, & Helgeson, 2003; Helgeson, 1994). Thus, we ex- 
pected that the communal portion of the model might differ some- 
what between the two sexes. Regarding race, there is some evidence 
that Blacks are more communally oriented with more extended fam- 
ily and kin networks (Bowman, 1989; McAdams, 2001), which sug- 
gests that the communal goal effects might also differ across these 
two racial groups. 
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METHOD 


Sample 


Data for the present study come from two waves of a longitudinal study 
of Black and White adolescents (aged 13 to 19 years at baseline) who were 
interviewed up to five times over a 15-year period. Participants were 
questioned about their goals within roles for the first time at Wave 3, and 
progress on these goals was evaluated at Wave 4. Thus, the present study 
focuses on data from the third and fourth waves. 

The initial sample consisted of 2,051 adolescents (81% of eligible 
adolescents), aged 13 to 19, who were identified through a random- 
digit-dial procedure that oversampled telephone exchanges in predomi- 
nately Black neighborhoods. Nearly 1,500 (or 73%) of these were 
reinterviewed at Time 3, approximately 11 years later, on average. How- 
ever, because a major focus of Waves 4 and 5 was on normative life 
transitions (e.g., moving away from home, starting one’s first job, getting 
married), participation in the final two waves was restricted to roughly the 
younger half of the Time 3 sample (i.e., those who were<27 years old; 
n = 662). Of these, 533 (81% of eligibles) were interviewed a fourth time 
(between 2001 and 2004), just over 1 year, on average, after their Time 3 
interview. 

Analyses for the present study were restricted to the subset of individ- 
uals who participated in both the third and fourth waves and had 
complete data on the relevant goal measures (n= 493, or 74% of 
the 662 respondents who were eligible to participate at Time 3). Com- 
parison of the 493 participating respondents with those who were eligible 
but not included (n = 169) revealed few mean differences in the goal and 
motive variables that are the focus of the present study. However, 
included respondents were younger (B = — .067, p<.01), and more like- 
ly to be female (B = .208, p<.001), White (B = .055, p<.01), and from 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds (B = .068, p<.01). With the exception 
of the gender difference in completion rates, all effects were small in 
magnitude. Table 1 presents descriptive information on the included 
sample. 


Interview Procedures 


At Time 3, structured face-to-face interviews lasting approximately 3 
hours were conducted by a professionally trained interviewer who was 
matched on gender with the participant. The interview contained both 
interviewer-administered and self-administered portions, with the latter 
being completed on a laptop computer. One hundred twenty-one of the 
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Table 1 
Descriptive Data on Key Study Variables 


Mean/ Std. Reliability 
Percent Deviation Coefficients 
Demographics 
Gender 37% = NA 
Race 43% = NA 
T3 Education (in years) 13.75 1.87 NA 
Age at T3 25.32 1.11 NA 
Age at T4 26.58 1.11 NA 
Dispositional Motives 
N intimacy (T3) 4.35 62 .84 
N achieve (T3) 4.40 44 77 
Goal Variables 
Communal autonomy (T3) 5.62 1.33 78 
Communal controlled (T3) 4.51 1.79 78 
Communal expectancy (T3) 6.00 1.13 44 
Communal attain (T4) 3.55 1.05 .88 
Agency autonomy (T3) 5.33 1.37 .68 
Agency controlled (T3) 4.41 1.76 .76 
Agency expectancy (T3) 5.80 1.24 .50 
Agency attain (T4) 3.09 1.12 .85 
Adjustment 
Communal satisfaction (T3) 4.91 .85 NA 
Communal satisfaction (T4) 4.91 .83 NA 
Agency satisfaction (T3) 3.92 1.05 NA 
Agency satisfaction (T4) 4.00 .97 NA 
Well-being (T3) 3.95 .61 .69 
Well-being (T4) 3.26 81 .70 
Distress (T3) 85 .67 85 
Distress (T4) .82 .60 .80 


participants had moved out of the greater Buffalo area since the initiation 
of the study, and they were interviewed over the phone. Comparisons of 
the goal and motive items assessed in phone versus face-to-face interviews 
revealed few differences, suggesting little or no modality effect on these 
data. Time 4 interviews were conducted exclusively over the telephone, 
following a protocol that was functionally identical to that used for the 
phone interviews at Time 3. 
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Measures 


Dispositional Motives 


Intimacy and achievement motives were measured by subscales from 
Bernstein and colleagues’ Scale of Social Issues (Bernstein, Hoffman, 
Santiago, & Diebolt, 1989). Intimacy motive (five items) assesses the de- 
gree to which the individual values closeness and intimacy in their per- 
sonal relationships (e.g., “sharing thoughts and feelings with someone 
who loves you”). Achievement motive (six items) indexes the extent to 
which one values success and competence (e.g., “being good at what you 
do”). Respondents rated the importance of each item on a 5-point Likert 
scale ranging from 1 = not at all important to 5 = extremely important. 


Goal Assessment 


At Time 3, interviewers asked respondents to list important goals they 
had in each of four roles: relationship, parent, work, and school. Re- 
spondents who generated multiple goals within a given role were asked to 
choose the single most important goal within that role. Example goals 
include “Complete my LPN course” (student goal), “Gain a better un- 
derstanding and more patience with my children” (parent goal), “Move 
on to another job if I don’t get the promotion” (work goal), and “Show 
more compromise in my relationship” (romantic goal). 

Once the final set of goals was generated, respondents completed a series 
of ratings for each goal on a laptop computer. Following past research on 
self-concordance (Sheldon & Elliott, 1998,1999), respondents were asked to 
rate on a 1 (not at all) to 7 (very much) scale the extent to which they were 
pursuing each goal for external (“because some situation in your life forces 
you to”), introjected (“because you feel you should, to avoid guilt or anx- 
iety”), identified (“because you personally value this goal”) and intrinsic 
(“because it will be rewarding and enjoyable”) reasons. As in Sheldon and 
Elliott (1998), we created autonomous motivation variables for each goal by 
averaging the intrinsic and identified ratings and controlled motivation vari- 
ables by averaging the external and introjected ratings. In addition, partic- 
ipants rated how well they expected to do on each goal on a 1 (not at all well) 
to 7 (very well) scale, which we treated as an index of positive expectancy. 

At Time 4, respondents (who were interviewed on the phone) were sent 
a list of their Time 3 goals ahead of time. After reviewing these goals, they 
were asked to rate their attainment of each goal using three items: “To 
what extent did you make progress in the past year toward achieving this 
goal?” “To what extent would you say that you achieved or accomplished 
this goal?” and “How hard did you work on or try to achieve this goal?” 
The first two ratings were made on a 1 (not at all) to 5 (a great deal/ 
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completely) scale, and the third on a 1 (didn’t try/work at all) to 5 (tried/ 
worked as hard as I possibly could) scale. 

To determine if the ratings for school and work goals and for relationship 
and parenting goals could be reasonably combined into agency and com- 
munion composites, we conducted separate principal components analyses 
of the four ratings (autonomous motivation, controlled motivation, expec- 
tancies, and attainment) across the four roles, forcing a two-component so- 
lution at the rotation phase. For each set of ratings, one component was 
defined by the parent and relationship ratings, and the other was defined by 
the work and school ratings (all loadings > .57; cross-loadings < .32.) 
Thus, communal and agentic goal ratings, respectively, were computed for 
each of the four goal variables (autonomous motivation, controlled moti- 
vation, expectancy, and attainment) by averaging across the parent and 
relationship ratings and the work and school ratings. 


Adjustment Indicators 


Positive well-being, distress, and role satisfaction were assessed using 
identical measures at both waves. Positive well-being was assessed by a 
composite of two measures: (1) the mean of five positive affect items (e.g., 
feeling “on top of the world”) from Bradburn’s (1969) Affect Balance 
Scale and (2) the mean of seven items rating satisfaction with various 
aspects of one’s life (e.g., “your relationships with same-sex friends,” 
“your current living situation,” and “the amount and quality of free time 
you have”). For the positive affect items, respondents rated the extent to 
which they had experienced each feeling in the last month on a 1 (not at 
all) to 5 (a great deal) scale. For satisfaction, respondents rated how 
happy, satisfied, or pleased they felt with each aspect of their life on a 1 
(extremely unhappy) to 6 (extremely happy) scale. 

Distress was assessed by a composite of three subscales from the Brief 
Symptom Index (Derogatis & Melisaratos, 1983): depression (e.g., feeling 
blue), general anxiety (e.g., feeling tense and keyed up), and hostility (e.g., 
feeling easily annoyed or upset). Respondents indicated, on a 5-point 
scale where 1 = not at all and 5 = extremely, the extent to which they had 
been bothered or distressed by each symptom during the past month. 

Specific role satisfaction was assessed by a single item for each role: 
“Overall, how satisfied or happy are you with . . .?” Wording varied slightly 
depending on whether or not the individual occupied the role. For exam- 
ple, individuals who were in a romantic relationship were asked to rate 
their overall satisfaction with their current relationship, whereas individ- 
uals who were not currently in a romantic relationship were asked to rate 
their overall satisfaction with their “current romantic situation.” Although 
satisfaction within roles was gauged by only a single overall rating, past 
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research has shown that single-item measures represent a viable alternative 
when one seeks to attain global unidimensional information about a con- 
struct (see Wanous & Hudy, 2001, and Wanous, Reichers, & Hudy, 1997, 
for reviews). Consistent with our treatment of the goal variables, satisfac- 
tion items were averaged across parent and relationship roles to form a 
communal satisfaction scale and across school and work roles to form an 
agentic satisfaction scale. 

Table 1 presents descriptive information and internal consistency es- 
timates (where appropriate) for each of the variables used in the present 
study. A table of correlations between all of the variables may be re- 
quested from the first author. 


RESULTS 


Our analyses proceeded in four stages. At the first stage, we exam- 
ined mean differences in the four goal variables (autonomous mo- 
tivation, controlled motivation, initial expectancies, and later 
attainment), split by agency versus communal goals. This allowed 
us to examine whether peoples’ goal motivations, expectancies, and 
outcomes vary across these two important life domains. The second 
stage of our analysis involved examining the associations between 
agentic and communal goal attainment, and evaluating their main 
and effects upon changes in well-being. This allowed a preliminary 
test of the hypotheses that these two types of striving are functionally 
independent and that both types of attainment produce well-being. 
The third stage of our analysis involved examining the effects of role 
occupancy upon the second-stage results. Do the effects of goal at- 
tainment differ if a participant is working versus not, in a relation- 
ship versus not, in school versus not, or a parent versus not? The 
fourth stage of our analysis involved testing the overall model de- 
picted in Figure 1, using a series of structural equation models 
(SEM) estimated via AMOS, Version 5 (Arbuckle, 2003). We also 
tested multigroup models because, as discussed above, our large and 
racially diverse sample provided a unique opportunity to examine 
the generalizability of our findings across gender and racial groups. 


Mean Differences in Important Variables 


To evaluate agency versus communion goal differences we conduct- 
ed four first-stage analyses, one for each of the four goal rating 
variables. Specifically, we conducted four 2 (Race: Black vs. non- 
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Black) x 2 (Gender: Female vs. Male) x 2 (Goal-Type: Agency vs. 
Communion) MANOVAs, with repeated measures on the third fac- 
tor. Results revealed that agentic and communal goals differed on 
two of the four ratings: Communal goals were higher than agentic 
goals in autonomous motivation (Ms = 5.62 vs. 5.34; F(1,489) = 
13.93, p<.01) and in later attainment (Ms=3.55 vs. 3.09; 
F(1,489) = 48.66, p<.01). There were no differences on initial con- 
trolled motivation or expectancies. Thus, it appears that participants 
in general had greater identification and expected more enjoyment 
for their communal goals and that this positive motivation may have 
translated into greater attainment of communal goals. 

Results of the between- x within-interaction tests speak directly 
to the issue of the generalizability of our findings across race and 
gender, and thus we focus here on these findings. There was only one 
significant interaction involving race and expectancies (F(1,489) = 
7.37, p<.01). Examination of the means broken down by race 
showed that whereas Blacks had equal expectancies in their agentic 
and communal goals (Ms = 6.17 vs. 6.12, (211) = .574, ns), Whites 
had higher communal than agentic expectancies (Ms = 5.83 vs. 5.52, 
t(280) = 3.34, p<.01). In sum, these results suggest that people feel 
more autonomous in their communal goals and do better at them. 
Moreover, the pattern of agency versus communion differences ap- 
peared highly similar across men and women and Blacks and Whites, 
with the exception of the one race interaction. 


Evaluating the Functional Independence of Agentic and 
Communal Goal Attainment 


Next we examined the simple correlation between agency goal-attain- 
ment and communal goal attainment. Consistent with our assumption 
that these goals are not necessarily in conflict, the two attainment 
variables were modestly (although significantly) positively correlated, 
r= .13, p<.01. Thus, on average, achieving goals in one domain had a 
small positive effect on goal attainment in the other domain, thus 
suggesting a modest degree of complementarity as opposed to conflict. 

Next we conducted four hierarchical regressions, with Time 4 
positive well-being, distress, communal role-satisfaction, and agentic 
role-satisfaction as the dependent variables. At Step 1, we entered 
the two attainment variables (both centered), and also the Time 3 
version of the dependent variable, so that change in well-being was 
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the focus of the analysis. At Step 2, we entered the cross-product of 
the two attainment variables to test for moderator effects. In the 
well-being analysis, both communal and agentic goal attainment 
were positive and significant at Step 1 (Bs = .21 and .13, respectively, 
both ps<.01). In the distress analysis, only communal attainment 
was significant (B = —.13, p<.01); agency attainment was nonsig- 
nificant (B = — .03). In the agency role-satisfaction analysis, only 
agency attainment was significant (B = .16, p<.01); for communal 
attainment, B = .02, ns. In the communal role-satisfaction analysis, 
only communal attainment was significant (B = .25, p<.01); for 
agency attainment, B = — .02, ns. Thus, it appears that each type 
of attainment specifically affects the corresponding role-satisfaction 
variable, that both affect positive well-being, and that only commu- 
nal attainment reduces distress. Perhaps most important, none of the 
interaction coefficients was significant (all ps>.20), supporting our 
hypothesis that the two types of attainment do not dampen each 
other’s effects upon well-being. Of course, these results also suggest 
that they do not combine in a positive and synergistic fashion; 
instead, they are independent influences, as hypothesized. 


Examining the Influence of Role Occupancy 


Many of the participants in our study generated goals regarding role 
domains they did not occupy at the time of the interview, though 
perhaps they wished to. Because results might differ as a function of 
role occupancy or among participants with different role configura- 
tions (Arnett, 2006), we felt it was important to examine our primary 
goal measures as a function of role occupancy. Examination of the 
role-occupancy variables showed that 74 of the 465 participants who 
generated a work goal were nonoccupants; 242 of the 335 partici- 
pants who generated a school goal were nonoccupants; 143 of the 
442 participants who generated a relationship goal were nonoccu- 
pants; and 95 of the 327 participants who generated a parenting goal 
were nonoccupants. 7-tests revealed that nonoccupants had lower 
initial expectancies in their school, relationship, and parenting goals, 
although there was no expectancy difference for work goals. Non- 
occupants did not differ from occupants in initial autonomous or 
controlled motivation, with one exception: Parental nonoccupants 
had lower motivation of both types. Despite these mean differences, 
we found that in no case did initial role occupancy interact with later 
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goal attainment to predict changes in role satisfaction; thus, for ex- 
ample, participants in school did not gain more student role satis- 
faction from achieving their school goals than participants not in 
school. Thus, in the interest of limiting the number of terms and the 
resulting complexity of our analyses, occupancy variables were not 
included in our primary model tests. 


Model Testing 
General Strategy for Conducting Model Tests 


All SEM analyses were estimated using unstandardized residuals 
from which relevant demographic influences had been removed (age 
and education at Time 3 in all models; gender and race in all models 
where appropriate). In addition, role satisfaction, distress, and well- 
being at Time 4 were also regressed on the corresponding Time 3 
measures. Thus, these variables can best be thought of as (residu- 
alized) change scores. All models used manifest variables corrected 
for measurement error following a procedure described by Bollen 
(1989; see also Netemeyer, Johnston, & Burton, 1990). 

Following Figure 1, we treated need for achievement and need for 
intimacy as correlated exogenous variables. Also consistent with 
Figure 1, the communal and agentic pathways were assumed to rep- 
resent distinct processes. Accordingly, cross-predictions between 
variables in the two pathways were not allowed (i.e., paths were 
constrained to 0), although disturbances between parallel measures 
were allowed to freely correlate as a way to model the influence of 
shared method variance and omitted common causes. More specifi- 
cally, intimacy motives were set to predict directly both autonomous 
and controlled motivation for communal goals, whereas achieve- 
ment motives directly predicted both autonomous and controlled 
motivation for agentic goals. Autonomous and controlled motiva- 
tions were, in turn, allowed to predict freely expectancies within their 
respective pathways, which, in turn, directly predicted Time 4 goal 
attainment. Finally, self-reported goal attainment directly predicted 
change (from Time 3 to Time 4) in satisfaction within communal or 
agentic roles, and change in satisfaction within both role domains 
directly predicted change in global adjustment. To allow for the 
possibility that the effects of goal attainment on adjustment were 
only partially mediated by role satisfaction, we also freely estimated 
direct paths for goal attainment to both global adjustment measures. 
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Potential interactions of dispositional motives with goal attain- 
ment were also tested within the initial models, following procedures 
described by Ping (1996), and interaction terms were corrected for 
measurement error following the previously described procedures. 
To model correlations between the interaction term and its constit- 
uent components, interaction terms were allowed to freely correlate 
with their respective exogenous dispositional motive, as were error 
terms for each interaction with their respective goal attainment vari- 
able. Finally, to ensure that the main effects were properly controlled 
when testing the interactions, both motive disposition variables were 
allowed to predict freely their respective outcomes. For example, 
intimacy motive was allowed to predict directly change in communal 
satisfaction and global adjustment, even though we did not expect 
dispositional motives to predict directly either outcome on an a 
priori basis. 

Because of our interest in examining the generalizability of the 
model across gender and race, we first estimated this model sepa- 
rately among men (n= 183) and women (n=310) and Blacks 
(n = 212) and non-Blacks (n = 281, 242 of whom were White). Paths 
found to be significant at p<.10 in either gender or race subgroup 
were then retained in a simplified model used as a basis for cross- 
group comparisons. This approach avoids model misspecification by 
ensuring that effects that are important in only one subgroup are 
included in the final model. 


The Simplified Model 


The results of the initial within-race and within-gender model tests 
revealed that three variables and several paths could be dropped 
from the hypothesized model because they were not significant, ac- 
cording to the pre-specified criterion, in any of the four subgroups. 
Specifically, need for achievement did not interact with agentic goal 
attainment to predict change in agentic role satisfaction, change in 
psychological distress, or change in well-being in any of the four 
subgroups (all ps>.10). Thus, the achievement motive x goal at- 
tainment interaction term was dropped from the model. In addition, 
neither controlled motivation for agentic goals nor controlled mo- 
tivation for communal goals significantly predicted the correspond- 
ing expectancy of goal attainment, or for that matter any other 
downstream variable within their respective pathways, in any of the 
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four subgroups (all ps >.10). Moreover, intimacy motivation did not 
significantly predict controlled motivation for communal goals once 
the corresponding measure of autonomous motivation was con- 
trolled, and likewise achievement motivation did not predict con- 
trolled motivation for agentic goals once autonomous motivation 
was controlled. Because controlled motivation was not related to 
variables that were theoretically antecedent or consequent to it, both 
controlled motivation variables were dropped from the model. Fi- 
nally, the direct effects of agency attainment on psychological dis- 
tress and on well-being also were not significant in any of the four 
subgroups (ps>.10). All other paths depicted in Figure | were sig- 
nificant at p<.10 in one or more of the demographic subgroups and 
were thus retained in the simplified base model. 


Cross-Group Invariance Testing 


Next, we estimated the simplified model first among men and women 
and then among Blacks and Whites to determine if a model in which 
all paths of substantive interest were constrained to equality fit the 
data as well as a model in which these paths were freely estimated. As 
shown in Table 2, results of the cross-gender comparison revealed 
that both models fit the data well, indicating substantial similarity 
across men and women in the basic processes represented by the 
model. Nevertheless, imposing equality constraints did result in a 
significant decrement in overall model fit, as indicated by a signifi- 
cant x? difference test. 

Examining the modification indices associated with the 
constrained model yielded five substantive paths that, if freely 
estimated across gender groups, would significantly improve the fit 
of the model to the data. Freeing these five paths (shown in Figure 2) 
significantly improved the overall fit of the model to the data, and 
indeed the partially constrained model no longer differed from the 
unconstrained one (see Table 2). Thus, the partially constrained 
model was retained as the best fit model across men and women. 

As shown in Figure 2, the hypothesized model was strongly 
supported. All hypothesized effects were in the expected direction 
and significant among both men and women. Indeed, all hypothe- 
sized effects were invariant across gender groups, with the exception 
of two effects within the communal pathway that varied in 
magnitude only. Moreover, only two nonpredicted effects were 
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Table 2 
Summary of Fit Statistics for Cross-Group Models 


x? df RMSEA GFI IFI TLI CFI 


Cross-Gender Models 
M1 (unconstrained model): 147.5 102  .030 .957 .944 .907 .939 


M2 (substantive paths 189.8 121 .034 .945 .913 .882 .908 
constrained): 

M3 (5 paths freed): 159.7 116 .028 .953 .945 .922 .942 
Ay” M2 vs. M1 42.3 19** 

Ay? M2 vs. M3 30.1 55% 

Ay” M3 vs. M1 12.2 14 


Cross-Race Models 
M1 (unconstrained model): 144.6 106  .027 .957 .949 .920 .946 


M2 (substantive paths 164.4 123 .034 .953 .949 .930 .946 
constrained): 

M3 (1 path freed): 160.6 122 .033 .953 .950 .932 .946 

Ay? M2 vs. M1 19.8 17 

Ax? M2 vs. M3 3.4 1* 


Note: All model x? are significant at p<.001. Paths that were not significant at 
p<.10 in either subgroup were dropped from the unconstrained models (M1) which 
led to slight differences in the initial models for the cross-race and cross-gender 
comparisons, as reflected here in the differing numbers of dfs. 

*p<.05. *p<.01. **p<.001. 


found: Intimacy exerted a positive direct effect (p<.10) on psycho- 
logical distress and a significant negative effect (among men only) on 
communal satisfaction. Both effects suggest that at a given level of 
communal goal attainment, people (perhaps especially men) who are 
more strongly motivated by intimacy needs tend to be somewhat less 
satisfied and more distressed. Although this finding is provocative, it 
should be interpreted cautiously pending replication. 

Results of the interaction tests between dispositional motives and 
goal attainment were mixed. As previously indicated, achievement 
motivation did not interact with agentic goal attainment to predict 
any of the outcomes examined. Moreover, the hypothesized inter- 
action of intimacy motives with communal goal attainment was 
found only among women. Figure 3 illustrates this relationship for 
communal role satisfaction. As shown in Figure 3, the strength of 
the relationship between communal goal attainment and change in 
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Path coefficients for the final model (broken down by gender). 
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Figure 3 
Plot of the need for intimacy by communal goal attainment by gen- 
der interaction. 


satisfaction with communal roles was significantly and substantially 
stronger among high-intimacy women (+1 SD above the mean) than 
among their low intimacy counterparts (— 1 SD) for whom there was 
no relationship. In contrast, communal goal attainment was associ- 
ated with increased satisfaction among men regardless of their level 
of intimacy motives. Interestingly, however, the absolute level of 
communal role satisfaction was higher among low intimacy men 
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than among their high intimacy counterparts across all levels of 
communal role attainment—a finding that is consistent with the 
previously described direct effect of intimacy motives on satisfaction 
found among men only. 

Results of the cross-race models are presented in the bottom half 
of Table 2. As shown in Table 2, the model in which all substantive 
paths were constrained to equality across Blacks and Whites as well 
as the unconstrained model in which all substantive paths were freely 
estimated within groups provided excellent fits to the data and did 
not differ from each other, thus indicating similarity in the substan- 
tive paths across the two groups. Nevertheless, a careful examination 
of the modification indices revealed one effect (intimacy x commu- 
nal attainment predicting psychological distress; y7 = 3.8 with 1 df, 
p<.05) that differed across the two groups. Estimation of this effect 
within groups showed that the interaction was significant among 
Blacks (b = — .174, p<.05) but not non-Blacks (b = .003, ns). Thus, 
the equality constraint on this one parameter was freed in our final 
model. 

Examination of the path coefficients from the final model revealed 
strong support for the hypothesized model. As with the cross-gender 
models, all hypothesized effects (aside from the interactions) were 
significant and in the predicted direction. Moreover, the magnitude 
of the effects was highly similar to that observed in the cross-gender 
models. Specifically, all effects within the agentic pathway were 
within + .01 of those obtained in the cross-gender model, as were 
the effects in the communal pathway that were not moderated by 
gender. In addition, the two unpredicted direct effects obtained in 
the earlier cross-gender model (intimacy — change in communal 
satisfaction, intimacy — change in psychological distress; see Fig- 
ure 2) were also replicated in the cross-race analyses, thus enhancing 
our confidence in these effects. 

Indeed, differences between the cross-race and cross-gender mod- 
els were found only for the interactions. When the sample was split 
across race rather than gender, the significant intimacy x communal 
goal attainment interactions predicting change in communal satis- 
faction and change in well-being found among females were no 
longer detected. In contrast, a significant intimacy x communal goal 
attainment interaction predicting change in psychological distress 
was found among Blacks only. Plotting this interaction (not shown) 
revealed that communal goal attainment was associated with 
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decreased distress among Whites regardless of the strength of their 
intimacy motivation, whereas among Blacks, attainment was asso- 
ciated with decreased distress among those high in intimacy motive 
but unrelated among those low in intimacy motive. 

It is useful to contrast results for the communal and agentic path- 
ways. Overall, and as expected, our findings suggest that goal striv- 
ing processes are more similar than different across domains. 
Dispositional motives appear to lead to feelings of ownership over 
corresponding goal strivings in both domains, which in turn lead to 
higher expectancies for success, more effort, and one year later, 
higher levels of goal attainment, and greater increases in role-related 
satisfaction. The differences appeared primarily in the effects of goal 
striving on adjustment. In general, communal goal striving relative 
to agentic goal striving was more strongly related to decreased 
psychological distress and increased well-being among both all 
demographic subgroups. 

Finally, the fact that cross-paths (from agency to communion 
variables or vice versa) were not needed to obtain good fit in either 
the cross-race or cross-gender models strongly suggests that these 
motivational pathways represent distinct psychological endeavors. 
To provide a stronger test of this notion, however, we estimated one 
additional model in which we freed four communal to agentic cross- 
paths (viz., intimacy motive — autonomous motivation for agency 
goals; autonomous motivation for communal goals — expectancy 
for agentic goals; expectancy for communal goals — agency at- 
tainment; communal attainment — satisfaction with agentic roles), 
as well as the parallel paths from agency to communion variables. 
Comparing this less restrictive model to the model in which all eight 
paths were constrained to 0 revealed a nonsignificant x° difference 
test (y? with 8 df= 9.4, p>.50), thus lending further support to the 
contention that communal and agentic pathways represent largely 
independent pathways to well-being. 


DISCUSSION 


This study was the first to examine how agency and communal 
orientations play out over time, showing that each motivational sys- 
tem has independent effects upon people’s thriving and well-being. 
The study was also the first to integrate major propositions of motive 
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disposition theory and self-determination theory within a single em- 
pirical model, an integration that seems long overdue. In the process, 
we were able to consider important issues in contemporary motiva- 
tion theory, goal theory, role theory, well-being theory, and theories 
of self-in-context. The fact that this was a year-long prospective 
study (a much longer period than most longitudinal goal studies), 
using a sample of 493 community adults (a larger and more repre- 
sentative sample than most longitudinal goal studies), adds 
additional value. 

We found reasonably good support for the complex conceptual 
model depicted in Figure 1. We summarize below the findings at 
each stage of the model before turning to several broader issues. 

At the first step, we found that both of the motive dispositions 
(i.e., need for intimacy, need for achievement) predict more auton- 
omous motivation regarding personal goals in the corresponding 
domain (i.e., communion goals, agency goals). These findings are 
consistent with a basic tenet of motive disposition theory, that 
people’s fundamental motives affect how they experience more con- 
crete behaviors, goals, and incentives (Elliott & Church, 1997; 
McClelland, 1985). The findings are also consistent with a basic te- 
net of the self-concordance model (based in self-determination the- 
ory; Deci & Ryan, 2000), that feelings of self-concordance result 
when one’s goals match one’s underlying disposition and interests 
(Sheldon, 2002, 2004). Apparently, one way that motive dispositions 
have influence within people’s lives is by affecting their feelings 
towards the differing personal goals they pursue. 

Recall that we did not make an initial prediction concerning the 
link between the strength of motive dispositions and the amount of 
controlled motivation for the corresponding goal. On the one hand, 
motive dispositions might produce all forms of motivation, entailing 
that they correlate positively with both autonomous and controlled 
motivation; on the other hand, motive dispositions might cause one 
to feel less “controlled” regarding goals that match one’s motive, 
resulting in a negative correlation. Our results indicate that motive 
dispositions do correlate positively with controlled motivation at a 
zero-order level. However, this correlation was reduced to zero 
for both motives when the covariation of autonomous and con- 
trolled motivation was accounted for. This indicates that motive 
dispositions energize successful goal striving primarily via their 
links with autonomous motivation. In the language of SDT, motive 
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dispositions produce a greater quality of motivation for correspond- 
ing goals, not just a greater quantity of motivation (Deci & Ryan, 
2000). 

At the second step of the model, we found that autonomous 
motivation predicted higher expectancies regarding the upcoming 
striving period for both agentic and communal goals. This is con- 
sistent with past findings concerning the self-concordance model 
(Sheldon & Elliott, 1998, 1999) and provides a concrete demonstra- 
tion of the benefits of self-concordant motivation. Similar to the 
first-step pattern described above, controlled motivations were also 
positively correlated with initial expectancies, but these associations 
disappeared when autonomous motivations were entered into the 
equation. This finding is consistent with recent reports of Powers, 
Otis, Gagnon, Pelletier, and Koestner (2007), who also found that 
controlled motivation is not necessarily problematic. Thus, it ap- 
pears that all four of the paths bearing question marks in Figure 1 
should simply be removed from a revised model; both the “quantity” 
and “quality” of motivation effects can be handled by the autono- 
mous motivation variables. 

At the third step of the model, expectancies, in turn, predicted 
higher goal attainment for both types of goals. Presumably, these 
links reflect the greater confidence, persistence, and resilience pro- 
vided by feelings of high self-efficacy (Bandura, 1989). At the fourth 
step of the model, consistent with past longitudinal and self-concor- 
dance research (Brunstein, 1993; Sheldon, 2004), communal goal at- 
tainment predicted increased global adjustment (viz, well-being and 
distress) both directly and indirectly via communal role satisfaction. 
Agency goal attainment directly predicted increased agency role 
satisfaction and also predicted enhanced well-being and decreased 
distress indirectly via its effects on role satisfaction. 

The final aspect of the model concerned potential interactions 
between motive dispositions and goal attainment with respect to 
changes in well-being. The patterns here were more complex than 
initially anticipated. First, we found no evidence of an interaction 
between the need for achievement and the attainment of agency 
goals in predicting changes in well-being—apparently, achieving 
such goals had equally positive effects for people low and high in 
achievement motivation. In contrast, we did find evidence for 
the predicted interaction between need for intimacy and attainment 
of communal goals, but only among women and Blacks. The 
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meaning of these multiple group effects will be discussed in a later 
section. 


Implications for Agency-Communion Theories 


Thus, these results support our contention that agentic and com- 
munal motive systems supply functionally independent pathways to 
both within-domain satisfaction and global adjustment. In the final 
model, depicted in Figure 2, no cross-domain paths were necessary 
to describe the data; thus, for example, autonomous agency moti- 
vation did not predict communal goal attainment, and autonomous 
communal motivation did not predict agency goal attainment. The 
general independence of the two pathways also suggests that there is 
no necessary conflict between agency and communion, as might be 
assumed by role-conflict and work-life balance theorists. Indeed, 
agency goal attainment and communal goal attainment were posi- 
tively (although modestly) correlated in the data, suggesting that 
attaining one type of goal may even be somewhat helpful in attaining 
the other type of goal. Thus, there is no inherent reason why young 
adults cannot succeed within both agentic (i.e., work, student) and 
communal (i.e., partner, parent) roles and life domains. Further- 
more, both types of goal attainment had independent positive effects 
on satisfaction or well-being, and in no cases did the two variables 
dampen or negatively moderate each other’s effects. 

Despite the commonalities between the two motive systems, it is 
worthwhile to briefly consider the differences between agency and 
communion that emerged in these data. Scrutiny of mean differences 
indicated that participants felt more autonomous motivation for 
their communal goals and better attained their communal goals. 
Furthermore, communal goal attainment was more strongly associ- 
ated with increases in well-being and satisfaction and with reductions 
in distress, compared to the effects of agency goal attainment. These 
results suggest that communal strivings may provide the more cer- 
tain path to enhanced well-being, perhaps because people can enjoy 
and identify with communal goals to a greater extent. The results are 
consistent with much research concerning the importance of social 
inclusion, group belongingness, secure attachments, and interper- 
sonal relationship quality (Baumeister & Leary, 1995) and with some 
research reports concerning the particular importance of interper- 
sonally oriented goals (Emmons, 1991; McAdams, de St. Aubin, & 
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Logan, 1993). Communal goals might feel more self-concordant, be 
better attained, and affect well-being to a greater extent for a number 
of reasons: because they more directly represent important psycho- 
logical needs, because they are better supported by the environment, 
or perhaps simply because they are easier at achieve. On the other 
hand, it is worth noting that other studies have found that agency 
goals and concerns are more strongly related to well-being than 
communion goals and concerns (i.e., Saragovi, Koestner, Di Dio, & 
Aube, 1997; Saragovi, Aube, Koestner, & Zuroff, 2002; Pohlmann, 
2001). Thus, the relative strength of the two types of attainment 
remains a somewhat open question. 


Implications for Theories of Gender and Race 


The gender x intimacy motive x communal goal attainment interac- 
tion depicted in Figure 3 is superficially consistent with past gender 
research showing that women are generally higher in communal mo- 
tivation and thus are presumably more affected by outcomes within 
that domain (Abele, 2003; Helgeson, 1994). In our study, this was 
true only for women high in the need for intimacy who were more 
satisfied relative to their low-motive counterparts when they attained 
their communal goals and less satisfied when they did not. This 
crossover pattern is straightforwardly consistent with a simple 
“matching” hypothesis, in which experiences that accord with one’s 
dispositions are enhancing and experiences that do not are detracting. 

The pattern, however, was somewhat different for men. First, 
communal goal attainment predicted significantly enhanced adjust- 
ment for men both low and high in the need for intimacy. The two 
significant main effects indicate that attaining communal goals can 
be quite beneficial even for men low in the need for intimacy, and the 
lack of an interaction suggests that high-intimacy men do not benefit 
any more than low-intimacy men when they attain their communal 
goals. Regarding the latter finding, it is possible that men high in the 
need for intimacy face difficulties and problems that limit the ben- 
efits of their communal strivings; for example, their counter-norma- 
tive orientation may subject them to social disapproval or may 
reflect underlying insecure attachment dynamics to a greater extent 
than in high intimacy women. The latter conjectures are supported 
by the fact that, across all levels of communal goal-attainment, men 
high in the need for intimacy were generally lower in communal role 
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satisfaction than men low in need for intimacy. Of course, further 
data are needed to test the idea that men low in the need for intimacy 
may actually have some interpersonal advantages compared to high 
intimacy men. 

It is also worthwhile to consider the implications of our findings 
for research on race differences in motivation and well-being, given 
that the sample included a large number of Black respondents. 
Again, some prior research suggests that Blacks are more commu- 
nally and family oriented than Whites, which might influence the 
impact of communal goal attainment among Blacks (Bowman, 1989, 
1990). And, indeed, we found evidence for such a pattern, with one 
caveat: Intimacy-oriented Blacks benefited especially from commu- 
nal goal attainment, whereas less intimacy-oriented Blacks did not. 
However, this finding clearly requires replication and extension, giv- 
en the relative paucity of relevant research and theory in this area. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion of our multigroup 
analyses was that our basic process model, based on existing 
theories of agency/communion, motive disposition, and self- 
concordance, was largely robust across racial and gender groups. 
The number of differences was small, and these primarily centered 
on the higher-order interactions of intimacy motivation with 
communal goal attainment on adjustment outcomes across gender 
and racial subgroups. 


Implications for Theories of Well-Being 


Consistent with many other longitudinal goal studies, our results 
suggest that well-being can be positively affected by successful goal 
striving. Thus, the results belie the idea that well-being is a fixed, 
heritable “set-point” that cannot be altered (Lykken & Tellegen, 
1996). Instead, they are consistent with Lyubomirsky, Sheldon, and 
Schkade’s (2005) recent model of sustainable change in well-being 
and with their claim that happiness can be permanently affected 
through the successful pursuit of life activities that match one’s dis- 
positions and talents (see also Sheldon & Lyubomirsky, 2004). Un- 
fortunately, the current study only assessed well-being twice and 
covered a period of only a year; thus, it cannot speak to the specific 
pattern and ultimate sustainability of well-being changes. Presum- 
ably, however, if participants identified yet another set of goals after 
our last assessment and subsequently attained them, then they might 
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be able to make even further gains in their happiness levels 
(Lyubomirsky et al., 2005). Indeed, such a process could help ex- 
plain the typical positive correlation observed between chronological 
age and life-satisfaction and the typical negative correlation 
observed between age and negative affect (Argyle, 1999). 


Limitations and Conclusions 


Despite the relatively long time frame and large representative 
sample compared to prior longitudinal goal studies, this study 
does have a number of limitations. As mentioned above, it would 
be ideal to assess well-being and striving variables at more time 
points in order to better understand the dynamic processes involved, 
assess well-being over an even longer time-period, and better under- 
stand the stability and sustainability of the observed changes. It 
would also be desirable to assess motive dispositions via implicit 
means, instead of via self-report. Much research in this area relies on 
implicit or projective measures, such as the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Would the motive dispositions still predict feelings of auton- 
omy for corresponding goals if the motives were measured in these 
non-self-report ways? Another limitation concerns the low reliabil- 
ities for the two-item expectancy variables used herein; future 
research in this vein should expand the assessment of expectancies 
to remedy this problem. 

Another important potential limitation of our design is that 
participants were constrained to generate goals in categories that 
they may not have spontaneously chosen; that is, our goal-assess- 
ment procedure was not completely idiographic. However, several 
considerations suggest that this problem is more apparent than real. 
First, the four roles we examined are fundamental arenas of life, 
especially at this age (Roberts & Donahue, 1994), and thus goal 
striving within those arenas is likely to tap important concerns that 
would also have arisen in a purely idiographic assessment. Second, 
we provided participants with the option of not generating goals in 
each category, an option that some participants used. This likely 
enhances the validity of the data. Third, ratings made at the end of 
the study regarding the “continuing meaningfulness” of each goal 
(not reported earlier) suggest that, even | year later, the goals did not 
feel artificial or strained, as the average continued meaningfulness 
scores for agency and communion goals were both over 3.25 on a 
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4-point scale. Interestingly, communion goals were rated as some- 
what more meaningful than agency goals (Ms=3.41 vs. 3.29, 
p<.01), consistent with the earlier findings concerning the greater 
autonomy, attainment, and effect on well-being associated with 
communal goals. 

Still, we would like to end with the observation that the current 
data are quite unique, both in their scope and their representative- 
ness of the population. Furthermore, the data provided good sup- 
port for a very complex integrative model, yielding new confirmation 
of both self-determination and motive disposition theories and at the 
same time showing how they may profitably be combined. In addi- 
tion, they provided further support for the utility of the agency ver- 
sus communion distinction, and in simultaneously considering the 
multiple roles in which people live their lives. We hope that other 
researchers will further confirm and extend these findings. 
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